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son ; on the other side were vegetables and fruitin|feet. “The whole kingdom,” wrote his iether to 
endless variety. Beyond a long line of stores ex-| him, “is in transport at the glory and success you 
tended a row of ovens, and close to them, hillocks|have gained; come away, and let us rejoice ll 
of the finest wheaten flour, rocks of sugar, jars of|gether.” He returned, was ss by bs 
the purest oil, and pastry in various abundance.” | House of Commons, and was so chagrine and dis- 
The magnificent saloon in which he dined was|appointed that he took his own life. ae / 
covered with pictures, and lighted up with a pro-| Among those who have sought for — 7 
fusion of wax tapers in services of silver, and the|the honours and excitement of public life, oe ar 
banquet usually consisted of rarities and delica-| Brinsley Sheriden, the orator, is a = im Ny - 
cies of every season, from different countries. |stance of the folly of such a course. In the House 
When in England, he pulled down a splendid man-|of Commons, so powerful was the —— pro- 
sion, erected by his father, at a cost of nearly aquar-|duced by his speeches, that mem ers cou ters 
ter of a million of money, to build an abbey, whose |trust themselves to vote on any ae w ¥ 
towers, like the tower of Babel, might reach to|he spoke, until the excitement had subsided.” et 
heaven. A wall nearly twenty miles in circumfer- | this man died in wretcheduess and want. His last 
ence inclosed his mansion and grounds, and so|words were, “I am absolutely undone, . 
costly were the furnishings of the place, that its) ‘Turn we now to the field of ome here 
glories transcended those of oriental splendor.|we have in the foremost rauk, Sir WV alter Scott. 
One who saw the abbey and grounds says, “ Gold “ Never, perhaps, in any period of the world’s 
and silver vases and cups are so numerous here | history,” says a contemporary of Scott, “ did liter- 
that they dazzle the eye; and when one looks|ary talent receive a homage so universal as that of 
around at the cabinets, candelabra and ornaments| Scott. His reputation was co-exteusive vot onl 
which decorate the rooms, we may almost imagine] with the English language, but with the bounda- 
that we stand in the treasury of some oriental /ries of civilization. In one year, too, his literary 
prince, whose riches consist entirely in vessels of productions yielded him £15,000. The King con- 
gold and silver, enriched with precious stones of|ferred on him a baronetey, and wherever he ap- 
every sort, from the ruby to the diamond.” Such| peared, at home or abroad, he was the lion of the 
was Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey, with his princely|day. All the good things of life were his. His 
mansion, and an income of £100,000 a year. But} mansion at Abbotsford realized the highest coneep- 
was he happy? No. He was wretched; and ajtion of a poet ® imagination, and a like ‘a 
reverse of fortune having unexpectedly come upon|poem in stone.’ His company was of the most 
him, he was driven from his mansion, spent the| honorable of the land, and his domestic enjoyments 
last of his days in misery, and died, another pain-|all that his heart could desire. Yet he was not 
ful example of the folly of setting the heart on|happy. Ambitious to found a ae he “ 
earthly enjoyments, and proving again the truth |debt, and in old age he was a ruine man. - 
of the wise man’s words, “ Vanity of vanities, saith | about to leave Abbotsford for the last time, he 
the preacher, all is vanity and vexation of spirit.”’| said, ‘ When I think on what this place now is, 
William Pitt, son of the great earl of Chatham, | with what it was not long ago, I feel as if my heart 
was endowed with the rarest gifts of nature, and, would break. Lonely, aged, bpm ts of all my 
at the early age of twenty-four, was prime minis-|family, I am an impoverished an oe 
ter of England. “The mightiest intellects,” says}man.’ At another time he writes, eath has 
one who knew him well, “ bent before him, and the|closed the dark avenue of love and friendships. I 
highest offices were in his patrouage. Each morn-/look at them as through the grated door of a bu- 
ing when he rose he was entitled to assert that, in|rial place filled witb monuments of those who once 
all the vast empire of England, the sun shone on| were dear to me, and with no other wish than that 
none who was in reality, however he might be in|it may be open for me at no distant period.’ And 
name, more powerful than himself. And yet this|again—‘ some new object of complaint rw oe 
great man during his public career, was always|moment. Sicknesses come ane an 4 ic ~s 
wretched, miserable, unhappy.” He died,” says| friends are fewer and fewer. he reco or 0 
a biographer, “in his forty-seventh year, on the] youth, health, and powers of a < ee 
anniversary of the very day ou which he entered|proved nor enjoyed, is a poor ground of comfort. 
Parliament. Oh, what a difference there was be-\'I'he best is the long halt will arrive at length, = 
tween the buoyant youth of twenty and the care-|close all.’ And the long halt did ee ot 
worn statesman of forty-seven! Before the eyes of| long before he died, Sir W alter requeste his daugh- 
the one sparkled a long vista of political enjoy-|ter to wheel him to his desk. ee put @ pen 
ments and honours; before the eyes of the other|into his hand, but his fingers refuse to do their 
were the anxieties and cares which had attended |office. Silent tears rolled down his cheeks. Take 
them when grasped. He had followed, as his ob-| me back to my own room, he said, er . no 
ject in life, unsanetified ambition, and he found it|rest for Sir Walter but in his grave. : a ays 
vanity and vexation of spirit ;” and died,” says| after, he died, realizing in reference toa his fame, 
Wilberforce, “ of a broken heart.” honour and renown, the truth of Solomon, Vanity 
Robert Clive was a mercantile clerk in India.) of —— saith the preacher, all is vanity and 
He had a passion for the life of a soldier, and ob-|vexation of spirit. : 
tained an a in the army of the East. Here} Campbell, the author of the Pleasures mh 
he rose until he became the conqueror of India,|in his old age wrote, I am alone in the — 
and had the treasures of the East poured at his|My wife and the child of my hopes, are dead; 
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The Lessons of Men’s Lives, 


George Brummell, entered the fashionable world 
at the age of twenty-one, with a princely fortune 
atcommand, He gave himself wholly and entirely 
to the cultivation of the highest tastes of fashiona- 
ble life. He spent £800 a year on dress alone, 
and so refined was he in his manners and grace, 
that he came to be admitted to the highest circles 
of the nobility; and the “Prince Regent,” says 
his biographer, “would occasionally attend his 
dressing room for an hour in the morning, to watch 
the mysterious grace with which he discharged the 
duties of his toilet.” Years passed away, and this 
man’s fortune wasspent. His friends then deserted 
him; he fled to the Continent—begged for his 
bread in the streets of Paris, and died in a lunatic 
asylum. He had sown the wind—he reaped the 
whirlwind ; and with him the fashions of this life 
were found to be “ vanity of vanities and vexation 
of spirit.”’ 

The great Duke of Marlborough accumulated a 
million of money, and died in wretchedness of mind, 
while his property went to enrich a family who 
were looked upon by him during his lifetime as his 
greatest enemies. A Scottish nobleman took a 
friend to the summit of a hill on his property, and 
told him all that he could look on was his own. 
“Surely, your lordship must be a happy man,” 
said this friend; to which he replied, “I do not 
believe that that there is in all this vast cireuit a 
more unhappy man than myself.” 

The wealthy Colonel Charteris, when dying, 
said he would give £30,000 to any one who could 
prove to his satisfaction that there was no such 
place as hell. 

Elwes, the miser when dying, was found weeping 
with anxiety and grief, because he had mislaid a 
five-pound note. 

_ But of all men who have sought for enjoyment 
in riches, perhaps the case of the late William Beck- 
ford, of Fonthill Abbey, in England, is the most 
remarkable. Inheriting a large fortune, he at 
first resided in Portugal, where he lived in a mon- 
astery, “the ceiling of which was gilded and painted, 
the floor spread with Persian carpets of the finest 
texture; the tables decked with suburb ewers and 
basins of chased silver.” “A stream of water 
flowed through his kitchen, from which were formed 
Teservoirs containing every kind of river fish. On 
one side were heaped up loads of game and veni- 
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my only surviving child is consigned to a living 
tomb, (a lunatic asylum)—my old friends, broth- 
ers, sisters, are dead, all but one, and she, too, is 
dying; my last hopes are blighted. 
it is a bubble that must soon burst. Earned for 
others, shared with others, it was sweet ; but at my 
age, to my own solitary experience, it is bitter. 
Left in my chamber alone, by myself, is it wonder- 
ful my philosophy at times takes flight; that I 
rush into company; resort to that which blunts 
but heals no pang; and then, sick of the world, 
and dissatisfied with myself, shrink back into soli- 
tude?” And in this state of mind he died. 

Charles the Fifth resigned the crown in despair 
of getting happiness on the throne. Catherine of 
Russia, an empress of the most ambitious char- 
acter, sought for happiness in earthly glory, yet 
could not yet rest in sleep, from the torments of a 
guilty conscience. And many other cases might 
be adduced to show bow true it is, as the poet 
says— 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


These are examples of the vanity of pursuing 
the mirage of life. The objects of pursuit, had 
they been sanctified and good, would have yielded 
happiness, if rightly realized ; for divine Providence 
has so constituted man that, even as a mundane 
being, he may possess much real enjoyment. Be 
it ours, then, to ‘“ set the affections on things above, 
and not on things below, that perish in the using,” 
to lay up treasures in heaven, where “ neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break not through nor steal ;” so to run that we 
may obtain, and so to struggle for the crown that, 
like Paul, we may be enabled to say, “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and 
not to me only, but unto all them also, that love his 
appearing.” —J. H. Wilson, London, 


Dymond on War. 
(Continued from page 250.) 
We have seen that the principle on which Dr. 
Paley's Moral Philosophy decides that war is law- | first position, (which we do not,) the conclusion |hitherto willing to give me a patient attention, will 


ful, is, that it is expedient. I know not how this 
argument accords with some of the statements of 
the Evidences of Christianity. We are there told 
that the non-resisting character possesses “ the 
highest intrinsic value,” and the “ most of true 
worth ;”’ that it ‘‘ prevents the great disturbances of 
human happiness,” snd destroys “ the great sources 
of human misery,” and that it “contributes most 
to the happiness and tranquillity of social life.” 
And in what then does expediency consist, if the 
non-resisting character be not expedient? Dr. Pa- 
ley says, again, in relation to the immense mischict 
and bloodshed arising ‘rom the violation of chris- 
tian duty—* We do not say that no evil can ex- 
ceed this, nor any possible advantage compensate 
it, but we say that a loss which affects all, ewed/ 
scarcely be made up to the common stock of human 
happiness, by any bene fit that can be procured to 
a single nation.” 
tion of the duty eezpedient as well as criminal? 
He says again that the warlike character, “ zs a7 
us general effects, prequdicial to human happiness.”’ 
—and therefore, surely, it is ines pedient. 

The magistrate “ beareth not the sword in vain; 
for he is the minister of Goi, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.”” From this ac- 
knowledgment of the lawfulness of coercion on 
the part of the civil wagistrate, an argument bas 
been advanced in favour of war. It is said, that 


And is not therefore the viola-| 
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the suppression of the violence which one nation 
uses towards another. 


to death is not easily made out. Philosophers 
would scarcely have had recourse to these meta- 


Some men talk as if the principles which we! physical abstractions if they knew an easier method 


ment. They ask us—Is the civil magistrate to 
stand still and sce lawless violence ravaging the 
land? Is the whole fabric of human society to be 
dissolved? We answer, No; and that whenceso- 
ever these men may have derived their terrors, 
they are not chargeable upon us or upon our prin- 
ciples. To deduce even a plausible argument in 
favour of war from the permission “to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil,” it is obviously 
necessary to show that we are permitted to take 
his life. And the right to put an offender to death, 
must be proved, if it can be proved at all, either 
{rom an express permission of the christian scrip- 
tures, or, supposing christianity to have given no 
decisions, either directly or indirectly, from a ne- 
cessity which knows no alternative. Now every 
one knows that this express permission to inflict 
death is not to be found; and, upon the ques- 
tion of its mecesstty, we ask for that evidence 
which alone can determine it—the evidence of ex- 
perience: and this evidence, the advocate of war 
has never brought, and cannot bring. And we 
shall probably not be contradicted when we say, 
that that degree of evidence which experience has 
afforded, is an evidence in our favour rather than 
against us. 

But some persons entertain an opinion, that in 
the case of murder, at least, there is a sort of im- 
mutable necessity for taking the offender's life. 
“ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” If any one urges this rule against 
us, we reply, that it is not a rule of christianity ; 
and if the necessity of demanding blood for blood 
is an everlasting principle of retributive justice, how 
happens it that, in the first case in which murder 
was committed, the murderer was not put to death? 

The philosopher however would pr..ve what the 
christian cannot; and Mably accordingly says, “In 
the state of nature, I have a right to take the life 
of him who lifts his arm against mine. This 
right, upon entering into socicty, I surrender to 
the magistrate.” If we conceded the trath of the 





from it is a sophism too idle for notice. Having, 
| however, been thus told that the state has a right 
ito kill, we are next informed by Filangieri, that 
the criminal has no right to live. He says, “ If I 
have a right to kill another man, he has lost his 
lright to life.” Rousseau gves a little farther. 
'Lie tells us, that in consequence of the “ social 
jcontract” which we make with the sovereign on 
| entering into society, “ Life is a conditional grant 
of the state:” so that we hold our lives, it seems, 
only as “tenants at will,’ and must give them up 
whenever their owner, the state, requires them. 
The reader has probably hitherto thought that he 
retained his head by some other tenure. 

The right of taking an offender's life being thus 
proved, Mably shows us how its exercise becomes 
expedient. ‘ A murderer,” says he, “in taking 
away his enemy’s life, believes he does him the 
greatest possible evil. Death, then, in the mur- 
|derer’s estimation, is the greatest of evils. By the 
Jear of death, therefore, the excesses of hatred and 
|revenge must be restrained.” If language wilder 
jthan this ean be held, Rousseau, I think, holds it. 
He says, “ The preservation of both sides (the 





|the two must perish.” How it happens that a na- 
|tion “‘ must perish,” if a convict is not hanged, the 
reader, L suppose, will not know. 

I have reterred to these speculations for the pur- 


criminal and the state,) is incompatible; one of 


As for fame,| maintain were subversive of all order and govern- |of establishing the right. Even pbilosophy, how. 


ever, concedes us much :— Absolute necessity, 
alone,” says Pastoret, “can justify the punish. 
ment of death;” and Rousseeu himself acknowl. 
edges that, “we have no right to put to death, 
even for the sake of example, any but those who 
cannot be permitted to live without danger.” 
Beccaria limits the right to two specific cases; in 
which, “if an individual, though deprived of his 
liberty, has still such credit and connexions as may 
endanger the security of the nation, or, by his ex- 
istencc, is likely to produce a dangerous revolution 
in the established form of government—he must 
undoubtedly die.” It is not, perhaps, necessary 
for us to point out why, in these suppositious cases, 
a prisoner may not be put to death; since I be- 
lieve that philosophy will find it difficult, on some 
of her own principles, to justify his destruction ; 
For Dr. Paley decides, that whenever a man thinks 
there are great grievances in the existing govern. 
ment, and that, by heading a revolt, he can redress 
them without occasioning greater evil by the rebel- 
lion than benefit by its success—zt zs his duty to 
rebel. The prisouer whom Beccaria supposes, may 
be presumed to have thought this; and with rea- 
son too, for the extent of his credit, his connexions, 
and his success, is the plea for putting him to 
death ; and we must therefore leave it those who 
indulge in such speculations, to consider how it 
can be right for one man to take the lead in a re- 
volution, whilst it is right for another to hang him 
for taking it. 

What then does the lawfulness of coercion on 
‘the part of the magistrate prove upon the question 
lof the lawfulness of war? If capital punishments 
had never been inflicted, what would it have pro- 
ved? Obviously nothing. If capital punishments 
‘cannot be shown to be defensible, what does it 
prove? Obviously nothing: for an unauthorized 
‘destruction of human life on the gallows, cannot 
|justify another unauthorized destruction of it on 
‘the field. 
| Perhaps some of those who may have been 


‘be disposed to withdraw it, when they hear the 
unlawfulness of defensive war unequivocally main- 
itained. But it matters not. My business is with 
\what appears to me to be truth: if truth sur. 
prises us, I cannot help it—still it is truth. 

Upon the question of defensive war, I would 
beg the reader to bear in his recollection, that 
jevery feeling of his nature is enlisted against us; 
and I would beg him, knowing this, to attain as 
‘complete an abstraction from the influence of those 
feelings as shall be in his power. This he will do 
lif he is honest in the inquiry for truth. It is not 
necessary to conceal that the principles which we 
maintain may sometimes demand the sacrifice of 
our apparent interests. Such sacrifices christianity 
has been wont to require: they are the tests of 
our fidelity; and of those whom I address, I be- 
lieve there are some, who, if they can be assured 
that we speak the language of christianity, will re- 
‘quire no other inducements to obedience. 

The lawfuluess of defensive war is commonly 
simplified to The Right of Self-defence. This 18 
one of the strongholds of the defender of war, the 
almost final fastuess to which he retires. The wn- 
stinct of self-preservation, it is said, is an instinct 
lof nature; and since this instinct ts implanted 
\by God, whatever is necessary to self-preservation 
les accordant with his will. This is specious, but 
like many other specious arguments, it is sound in 





by parity of reasoning, coercion is also lawful in| pose of showing, that the right of putting offenders|its premises, but, as I think, fallacious in its com- 
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clusions. That the instinct of self-preservation is|spring makes turns in unwinding. Here, then, is|to its aid. It had been perceived that in clocks, 
an instinct of nature, is clear—that because it is|the mechanical force which keeps the machinery ofthe pendulum absorbed in its own more or less 
an instinct of nature we have a right to kill other|a watch in motion. But it is plain that if this| extended oscillation every inequality in the rotation 
men, is ot clear. power were thus applied, it would vary greatly in|of the wheel-work; aud analogy suggested to 


The fallacy of the whole argument appears to/its action on the wheels. When the spring was|Hooke, and experience afterwards proved, that the 
consist in this,—that it assumes that an instinct of} tightly coiled, the wheels would be dragged rapidly | balance spring, would do the same thing. In its 
nature is a law of puramount authority. God|/round; and when the force of the coil was di-| application to the balance of a watch, one extremity 
has implanted in the human system various pro-|minished, they wou'd move very slowly. This of the spring is fastened to a point independent of 


pensities or instincts, of which the purposes are|would never do. 


To obviate this defect, and|the balance, while the other is attached near its 


wise. ‘These propensities tend in their own nature|supply a power that shall act with equal force|axis. ‘he balance-spring is generally flat in 
to abuse ; and when gratified or followed to ex-|during the whole uncoiling of the spring, comes in| watches, coiling concentrically ; but in chrono- 
cess they become subversive of the purposes of the|the beautiful invention of the fusee. The fusee is | meters for naval or scientific purposes, the cylin- 
wisdom which implanted them, and destructive of|a cone with a spiral groove attached to the side of |drical form is preferred, as affording the most per- 
the welfare of mankind. He has therefore instituted] the first wheel of the watch, and connected with |fect isachronism. A recent improvement has been 
a superior law, sanctioned by his immediate au-|the barrel by a chain, hooked at its ends to both. | effected by electo-gilding the balance-springs, thus 
thority: by this law, we are required to regulate| when the watch is wound up, the key is placed on|preserving them from rust—an invention which 
these propensities. ‘The question therefore is, not! the axis of the fusee, and the chain wound off the|was patented by — Dent. 
whether the instinct of self-preservation is im-| barrel on to the cone. Thus wound up, thespring) This balance-spring, above all other manufac- 
planted by nature, but whether christianity has re-|is at its greatest power of recoil; but the chain, tured things, shows the extraordinary value which 
stricted its operation. By this, and by this only,| pulling them near the point or smallest part of the may be conferred on raw material by human la- 
the question is to be determined. Now he who|cone, acts with the shortest lever power; as the|bour. Four thousand hair-springs scarcely weigh 
will be at the trouble of making the inquiry, will| spring uncoils and its elasticity diminishes in force, | more than a single ounce, but often cost more than 
find that a regulation of the instincts of uature,|the chain, being gradually wound on the outside of|a thousand pounds! “ The chisel of the sculptor,” 
and a restriction of their exercise, is a prominent|the barrel, gradually descends the cone and|says — Thomson, “ may add immense value to a 
object of the christian morality; and I think it is|lengthens the leverage. By this ingenious adjust- |block of marble, and the cameo may become of 
plain that this regulation and restriction apply to| ment of increased lever power to diminished force, | great price from the labour bestowed ; but art offers 
the instinct before us. That some of these pro-| an equality of poweris maintained, and the influence |”o example wherein the value of the material is so 
pensities are to be restrained is certain. One of|of the spring on the wheels is the same during the| greatly enhanced by human skill as in the balance- 
the most powerful instincts of our nature, is an af-| whole period of the recoil, or until the watch needs) spring.” 
fection to which the regulating precepts of chris-|winding up again. Perhaps there is nota more} ‘he introduction of the balance-spring, which 
tianity are peculiarly directed. I do not maintain| beautiful contrivance than this of the fusee, in the| was rightly regarded as the crowning invention in 
that any natural instinct is to be eradicated, but| whole domain of mechanics, or one which more|the mechanism ofthe watch, put the watch-makers 
that all of them are to be regulated and restrained ; | efficiently answers the end for which it was designed. |in possession of all they wanted in order to enable 
and I maintain this of the instinct of self-preser-|'Those watches, now very common, which go while|them to produce a really serviceable article, and 
vation. winding up, have a spring, called the going fusee,}may be said almost to have created the trade of 
The establishment of this position is, indeed, the| contained in the interior of the fusee-wheel, by|watch-making. Within a single generation after 
great object of the present inquiry. What are the| which the works are kept in motion while the|the publication of the inveution, watches had in- 
dispositions and actions to which the instinct of} fusee itself is turned by the key. creased in number a hundred-fold, and have gane 
self preservation prompts, but actions and disposi-| Tbe invention of the fusee, however, important|on increasing from that day to this in more than 
tions which christianity forbids? ‘They are non-| as it was, did not insure the production of service- | an arithmetical ratio. 
forbearance, resistance, retaliation of injuries. The| able watches. ‘I'wo centuries ago watches were a/ In their first popular form, watches assumed a 
truth is, that it is to defence that the peaceable| luxury, possessed by few ; and, as is generally the|shape nearly gobular; they were on the average 
precepts of christianity are directed. Offence ap-|case with articles of utility so long as they are even smaller in diameter then they are at present, 
pears not to have even suggested itself. Lt is “ Re-| luxuries, were good for little. The works were a/but they were turnip-shaped and heavy, and it was 
sist not evil ;” it is “Overcome evil with good ;” it rude modification of clock-works—the chain round ithe fashion to inclose them in ponderous double 
is “Do good to them that hate you;” it is “ Love| the fusee was a piece of cat-gut—and for want of a| cases of guinea gold, covered with elaborate chas- 
your enemies ;” it is “‘ Render not evil for evil ;” balance-spriug, or some efficient substitute for the ing, and which more than doubled their weight and 
it is “ Whoso smiteth thee on one cheek.” All this| pendulum, their performance could not be relied size. 
supposes previous offence, or injury, or violence;|ou. In fact, the first watchmakers did not pretend 
and it is éhen that forbearance is enjoined. to more than showing an approximation to the} ee ee 
(To be continued) hour of the day, and modestly withheld the minute-| True and Fulse Peace in Death.—* Death is 
hand from their dials, being hopeless of measuring} an honest hour.” If by this saying it is meant 
“ ee the minutes by such miniature machines. that death is a sure antidote to dishonesty, it is a 
rom the Leisure Hour. . . : . : : ? 
' But an immense improvement was impending.|great mistake. Itis no very uncommon occurrence 
The Watch, and how to Use It. In 1658, that most irritable and acrimonious of|for men to die affirming that which they know to 
Clocks had been in use for centuries, and most| English philosophers, Dr. Robert Hooke, applied|be false. Criminals have done this who knew that 





(To be concluded.) 


~~ > 


excellent and ingenious clockshad been constructed|for a patent for the balance-spring. It is this|they would be dead in ten minutes; and those dy- j 


and domiciled all over Europe, before any one} little instrument, which is scarcely thicker than a ing in their beds have not unfrequently done the 
ventured upon the attempt to make a clock for| hair, that was destined to transform the watch |same thing. 
the pocket, or a watch. Before a watch could|from a comparatively worthless and luxurious toy,) Nor is the known nearness of death a surer 
exist at all, it was necessary that sowe substitute|into the faithful friend and servant of millions.;remedy for carelessness and indifference toward 
should be discovered in place of the weight, whose} Let us see if we can recognize its function. iGod. Many whose composure in death friends 
gravity was the moving power in clocks. ‘his| If the reader will open his modera English | have attributed to religion, have owed their compo- 
desideratum was supplied by the invention of the} watch, he will see the balance, which is a wheel|sure to the absence of all proper religious sensi- 
mainsprivg, which made its appearance about the| finely poised on its axis, vibrating with a regular) bility. Their resignation is the lasitude of disease; 
middle of the sixteenth century, and was first used,| and equal motion. Unlike all the other wheels in| their peace, the deadness of conscience; their wish 
not for watches, but in the manufacture of small|the watch, it never moves completely round, but|to depart, a desire to be free from suffering. 
portable clocks, which the rich carried about with| backwards and forwards. This peculiarity of mo-| If this yielding to circumstances, and a greater 
them on their travels, and sometimes even on their| tion is imparted to it by means of certain contri-|insensibility to death as it approaches, so often 
persons, vances, some of them very elaborate, varying in| witnessed, is in one view a merciful provision of 
_ The main-spring is an elastic coil of thin steel,| watches of various descriptions, called eseapements.|the Almighty, it testifies loudly in another against 
highly tempered. It is out of sight in the watch,| Beneath the balance-wheel he will see the balance-|any change for the better as likely to result from 
being enclosed in a small barrel, to whose inner| spring, coiled like a minute hair round the axis,| knowing that death is near. 
side the outer end of the coil is fixed, while the| which it surrounds four or five times. The balance) Men sometimes die in great terror, because they 
inner end is fastened to an axis at the centre, and itself was intended as asubstitute for the pendulum; see things in their true light. The more light the 
round which it may be wound so as to cause the but it never was an efficient substitute for that,|more terror. In other cases they are much op- 
barrel to make as many revolutions as the coiled] until the balance-spring was invented and brought| pressed with fear, when this fear is no bad sigo, or 
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THE FRIEND, 


at least a better sign than composure would be in|tions of these currents being due to the rotation of| which is understanding.” Through attention to the 


their case. 

Quietness in death, or that which is called peace, 
needs to be examined as carefully as agitation and|is always at the surface, and has long been known 
fear. A delusive peace may result: as the trade winds, while the current from the 

1. From unbelief. The larger part of professed| west is constantly flowing in the upper portion of 
infidelity is a mere pretense, and plays the coward|the atmosphere, and only reaches the surface of 
at the first approach of danger; but in some few/the earth at intervals, generally after the occurrence 
instances men are given over to strong delusion tojof a storm. 
believe a lie. In such cases, as no judgment is be-| Although the wind, even at the surface, over 
lieved in, none is feared. the United States and around the whole earth be- 

2. From ignorance. This is the true ground of|tween the same parallels, appears to be exceedingly 
the quietness which is often manifested by the dy-|fitful, yet when the average movement is aecu- 
ing. Upon conversing with them, it is evident that|rately recorded for a number of years, it is found 
they have no just views of sin, nor of its remedy.|that a large resultant remains of a westerly cur- 
Their peace, though professing to be christians, is|rent. This is well established by the fact that on 
to be accounted ior substantially upon the same|an average of many years, packet ships sailing 
principle as that on which we account for the quiet|from New York to Great Britain occupy nearly 
deaths of the eminent heathen which are reported | double the time in returning that they do in going. 
to us; they know neither themselves nor the God} It has been fully established by continuous ob- 
to whom they are going ; nor have they any con-|servations collected at this Institution for ten years, 
ception of that regeneration which is indispensable|from every part of the United States, that, as a 
in order to happiness in a world of spirits. general rule, all the meteorological phenomena ad- 
vance from west to east, and that the higher clouds 
; From the “Scientific American.” | always move eastwardly. We are, therefore, from 

Aerial Navigation. abundant observation, as well as from theoretical con- 

We find in the Smithsonian Report the following| siderations, enabled to state with contidence, that on 
letter from Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti-}a given day, whatever may be the direction of the 
tution, to — Lowe, the acrovaut, in relation to his| wind at the surface of the earth, a balloon elevated 
projected crossing of the Atlantic in a balloon :—| sufficiently high, would be carried easterly by the 

Dear Sir :—In reply to your letter of February| prevailing current in the upper or rather middle 
25th, requesting that I would give you my views|region of the atmosphere. 
in regard to the currents of the atmosphere and} I do not hesitate, therefore, to say, that provided 
the possibility of an application of a knowledge of|a balloon can be constructed of sufficient size, and 
them to aerial navigation, 1 present you with the|of sufficient impermeability to gas, in order that it 
following statement, to be used as you may think|may maintain a high clevation for a sufficient 
fit. length of time, it would be wafted across the At- 

I have never had faith in any of the plans pro-|lantic. I would not, however, advise that the first 
posed for navigating the atmosphere by artiticial}experiment of this character be made across the 
propulsion, or for steering a balloon in a direction| ocean, but that the feasibility of the project should 
different from that of the current in which the ve-|be thoroughly tested, and experience accumulated 
hicle is floating. by voyages over the interior of our continent. It 

The resistance to a current of air offered by|is true that more eclat might be given to the en- 
several thousand feet of surface, is far too great to|terprise, and more interest excited in the public 
be overcome by any motive power at present known| mind generally, by the immediate attempt of a 
which can be applied by machinery of sufficient) passage to Europe; but I do not think the sober 
lightness. sense of the more intelligent part of the community 

The only method of aerial navigation, which in| would be in favour of this plan; on the contrary, 
the present state of knowledge appears to afford|it would be considered a premature and foolhardy 
any possibility of practical application, is that of|risk of life. 
sailing with the currents of the atmosphere. The] It is notin human sagacity to foresee, prior to 
question, therefore, occurs as to whether the acrial|experience, what simple occurrence, or what neglect 
curreuts of the earth are of such a character that|in an arrangement, may interfere with the result of 
they can be rendered subservient to aerial locomo-|an experiment; and therefore I think it will be 
tion. impossible for you to secure the full confidence of 

In answering this question, I think I hazard|those who are best able to render you assistance 
little in asserting that the great currents of the at-)except by a practical demonstration, in the form of 
mosphere have been sufficiently studied, to enable| successful voyages from some of the interior eities of 
us to say with certainty that they follow definite} the continent to the seaboard. 
courses, and that they may be rendered subservient 
to aerial navigation, provided the balloon itsclf 
can be so improved as to render it a safe vehicle 
of locomotion. 

It has been established by observations extend- 
ing vow over two hundred years, that at the sur- 
face of the earth, within the tropics, there is a 
belt along which the wind constantly blows from 
an easterly direction; and, from the combined me- 
teorologicul observations made in different parts of 
the world within the last few years, that north of 
this belt, between the latitudes of 30°, and 60° 
around the whole earth the resultant wind is from 
a westerly direction. 

The primary motive power which gives rise to 
these currents is the constant heating of the air in 
the equatorial, and the cooling of it in and toward 
the polar regions; the eastern and western deflec- 


the earth on its axis. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
STEPHEN COMFORT. 


Stephen, son of John Comfort and Mary, his 
wife, was born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
Twelfth month 26th, 1720. His parents both 
died when he was quite young, and he was brought 
up by a relation, who gave him very little sehool 
learning. Although in his outward education 
much was wanting, yet his friends of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting say, it was “ largely supplied by 
the teachings of Divine grage, whereby he learned 
the fear of the Lord, which the wise man says, js 
the beginning of wisdom, and to depart from evil, 





















inward teacher, he became religiously careful over 


The easterly current in the equatorial regions|his own conduct, and was thereby preserved from 


many of the follies and extravagancies incident to 
youth. 

In the twenty-fifth year of his age, he came 
forth in the ministry, his communication being for 
some time a few words of exhortation to those as- 
sembled, particularly the youth, to love, fear and 
serve the Lord. His brief counsel was very ac- 
ceptable, and as he continued faithful to the meas. 
ure of Light and Grace communicated, he grew in 
his gift, and became a lively minister ; one, who as 
a wise scribe, well instructed in heavenly things, 
needed not to be ashamed. 

He was of an open, cheerful disposition, which 
made him a pleasant companion amongst men, and 
being honestly concerned for the promotion of piety 
amongst the members, and of good order in the 
church, he was very useful in religious society. In 
meetings for worship, he was often engaged in tes- 
timony and in supplication, to the comfort and edi- 
fication of his friends. He at times, was concerned 
to travel in the work of the Gospel ministry in the 
different provinces, and returned with testimo- 
nials of the unity and satisfaction of those visited 
with his labours. 

Daring his last illness, which he bore with pa- 
tience and resignation, he said he knew not what 
Providence intended to do with him, or why he 
was so afflicted, but he trusted it was for some 
wise and good end, and in that belief, desired to 
be content. He had carefully endeavoured to be 
faithful to the Divine requirings, and in this he 
witnessed peace. He often expressed his great 
love to mankind in general, and the near union 
and fellowship he felt with all faithful Friends. 

In this pious condition of mind he continued, 
being sensible to the last, departing this life Ninth 
mouth 27th, 1772, aged nearly fifty-two years. 


ELIZABETH SMITH. 


Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Smith, Jr., was 
born in Burlington, New Jersey, about the year 
1724. She was early in life sensible of the visita- 
tions of Divine Love, and as she submitted thereto, 
the effects thereof were manifest in her sober car- 
rage and innocent deportment. As she grew up 
towards womanhood, by keeping under the guiding 
hand of ber dear Saviour, who had visited her 
youthful heart, she was enabled to maintain com- 
posure in temper and steadiness in conduct very 
exemplary. 

She lost her mother when young, and much care 
in her father’s household devolving upon her, she, 
by her dutiful attention to her remaining parent, 
and general circumspection in her behaviour, won 
his tender love, and that of all the members of the 
family. A blessing seemed to rest upon her la- 
bours, and upon her own soul also. 

She had a great esteem for the Holy Scriptures, 
encouraging the reading thereof by others, and 
being diligeut in that good practice herself. She 
believed it right to appear as a minister of the Gos- 
pel, and her words, though few, were acceptable 
and edifying to the church. As she continued 
faithful to her calling, waiting on the Master for 
daily strength and direction, she grew in her gift, 
“and was often made instrumental to band forth 
in due season of the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge.” She was often led to neighbouring meet- 
ings, and sometimes to places more remote. In 
the spring of 1764, she, with Sarah Morris and 
Joyce Benezet, of Philadelphia, visited the meet- 
ings through New England, and attended the 
Yearly meeting at Newport, and she at other times 
had religious service in some of the southern colo- 
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nies. Her memorial says, “In her public testi-| gradually wrought a willingness in my heart to be 
mony she was greatly favoured, her words being| just what he would have me to be, if he would be 
touching and forcible. When led to reprove,| with me all my life long. 
the effect was often seen in the solid and weighty} ‘Here I entered into solemn covenant if he 
countenances of her hearers. (Attentive to the| would be my God, I would obey him and give up | 
prospect of duty which presented, she warned with|to all his requirings. After this, my mind was 
a striking awfulness, reproved with faithfulness,) much composed, and so continued to be nearly a 
wisely advised, or consoled with tenderness. ‘To| year. I was then in the twenty-first year of my 
the youth she was often drawn forth in great affec-| age, I delighted much to wait often on the Lord, 
tion, cautioning them with earnestness to beware of} to feel his living presence at meeting and at other 
the delusive momentary pleasures of this world,| times, and could but admire and secretly adore that 
and inviting them to the substantial and abiding| Hand of Power, whose canopy of heavenly regard 
fruits of virtue and sobriety. ‘To the mind hum-|covered my spirit by day and by night. Under 
bled under religious exercise, she was kind and en-| this dispensation, the Lord was graciously pleased 
couraging, endeavouring to raise the hand ready to} to give me a sight and sense that he would commit | 
droop, and strengthen the feeble. She often retired| a gift of the ministry to my trust, in which if I was 
to wait upon the Lord, to know her strength re-| faithful until death, he would give me a crown fl 
newed. Her conversation was strictly guarded | life. 
yet cheerful, her words few, sensible and often in-| “ After some time my mouth was opened to 
structive. Being blessed with a feeling heart, she| testify to others what the Lord had done for my 
was frequently the means of assisting the poor and|soul, and invite them to come, taste and see for 
afflicted. themselves how good the Lord is. It is not in my 
In the latter part of her life she was much af-|heart, neither am I of ability of body to say 
flicted with a severe disorder, which eventually|‘ much’ at this time, but deep gratitude and love 
rendered a painful and dangerous operation neces-| dwell with me tothe God of my life, who has many 
sary. She bore her sufferings with so much pa-|times graciously condescended to my humbling 
tience and fortitude, as gave evidence of Divine) admiration, to fulfil his covenant of being with me, 
support, at a period when all the strength of the 
natural mind is inadequate to console and sustain. 
Thus she manifested in the hour of extremity the 
happy effect of a religious life, and of firm christian 
faith. Before the operation, she appeared in vocal 
solemn supplication to the Almighty, entreat- 
ing him to be near her to support in the coming 
trial, adding with great reverence, “‘ Thou art the 
God of my life, who hast kept me and fed me all 
my life long, be now near and support by thy 
presence, and if it is thy will to put an end to my 
being here, I submit. And ob, be graciously 
pleased to give me rest in thy mansion with thy 
dear Son, the Lamb immaculate, for ever and ever.” 
After this, she for several years, enjoyed a tol- 
erable share of health; during which time she 
often was able to attend meetings for worship and 
discipline, although sometimes in great bodily 
weakness. A concern to hold herself in readiness 
to visit friends in England had long rested on her 
mind, and notwithstanding her weakness of body, 
She felt it would be right for her to lay her pros- 
pect before her monthly meeting. She did not 
kuow that she ever would have strength to accom- 
plish such a visit, and neither did her friends, yet 
her Monthly and Quarterly meetings, in 1771, set 
her at liberty to perform it, her friend Sarah Mor- 
ris being under a similar concern. The will was 
taken for the deed. Her health became more 
seriously affected, and it was evident that her 
close must soon come. During the last summer of 
her life, although very weak in body, she was often 
favoured in public ministry and in sittings in pri- 
vate families, she being alive and strong, in the 
best sense. She prepared in her weakness a short 
account of her religious experience as follows: 24th 
of Eleventh month, 1771, “ As it hath pleased 
Providence to permit for this year past, a weaken- 
ing disorder to attend me, which has reduced me to 
a low ebb, und believing my time in this world may 
hot be long, this testimony lives in my heart to 
the praise of the Lord, who was pleased in the 
riches of his mercy to favour me with an early 
taste of his gooduess, and by the secret yet powerful 
draught of renewed love extended to my soul, let 
me see it was his pleasure to wean me from 
the inordinate love of all fading and transitory 



































bodily affliction he has permitted to attend me, 
though some of them have been of a difficult and 
dangerous kind. In a state of complicated dis- 
tress, my mind was often refreshed with the sensi- 
ble enjoyment of Heavenly regard, and in the 
deepest conflicts, I could often set my seal to the 
truth of the apostle’s experience, viz: ‘the more 
wy suffering abounded, the more did my consola- 
tion in Christ abound.’ 

“ After recovering from this dangerous illness, | 
enjoyed a good share of health, till about a year 
since, at which time it came weightily on my mind 
to open to my friends a prospect I bad about four- 
teen or fifteen years ago, that it would at some time 
of my life, be required of me to resign and offer 
up myself to pay a religious visit to Friends in 
England. [This concern) I first mentioned to 
my dear brother John. It affected him much, be- 
ing in a weak state of health. After sitting a little 
while in silence, he said, ‘perhaps it may be to 
prepare thee for a greater change.’ LI apprehended 
this might be the case, yet a sense remained with 
we that my resignation would not be perfect till 1 
laid it befure Friends of our Monthly and Quarterly 
meetings, and left it to their consideration. This 
I freely did, the Lord having wrought a willing- 
ness so to do, and for every act of obedience therein 
[ felt the reward of peace. 

‘“And now, though under great bodily afflic- 
tion, L have no cause to doubt but that the offering 
has been accepted of Him, who is the alone pre- 
parer of every sacrifice that he accepts, and aithough 
he may see meet, in his wisdom, to release me from 


think it strange. As the Heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are his ways above man’s ways. I[ 
have no other end to answer or desire in cowmit- 
ting these hints to writing but that it may give my 
friends some satisfaction, and that God in all 
things may be glorified by me, whether in life or 
death, and that his great name may have the 
praise of his own works. ‘That he, who in the 
riches of his merey, condescended to be unto me a 
morning light, may graciously grant that his pre- 
sence may attend my spirit iu my last moments, 
: and the joy of his salvation be as an evening song.” 
things, and to make me in some degree a vessel] Being reduced to a state of great bodily weakness, 
for his use, and after leading me through a variety| and seeing that her continuance here could not be 
of trying dispensations and deep baptisms which|long, she awaited her change with lively hope, and 


failing not even, in the most trying and painful)text seemed to her to mean the early part of life, 
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the performance of that weighty service, let noue| 


often manifested great cheerfulness in the prospect 
before her. 


She felt an inward support raising 
her above all ber bodily afflictions, and was en- 
abled to say there was nothing for her to do but to 
wait her master’s pleasure, which she thought would 
be shortly accomplished. ‘*Oh!” she exclaimed, 
“what a satisfaction it is to think there is nothing 
to trouble one, when so near a change, nor to think 
the time long. It is a painful, lingering illness, but 
the time is near at hand when I shall be cured by 
the best of Pyhsians, without mortal assistance ; 
when the time comes, I shall rejoice.” 

She freqnently said there was nothing for her 
to do but bear her pain with patience; she once 
said that in a time of great suffering she had rea- 
soned after this manner, ‘ why am I so afflicted ?” 
On this came a reply to her mind, “ My beloved 
Son who never offended me, drank of the cup be- 
fore thee.” So she continued, “ I am helped along 
with one kind hint after another.” To a relation, 
after giving an account of a painful night she had 
just passed, and the suffering she was still enduring, 
she added, “ but I have been refreshed, and the 
passage of Scripture where it says, ‘thou makest 
the outgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice,’ 
came into my mind with a sweetness 1 cannot ex- 
press.” She then said that the morning in the 


and the evening the close of it. 

She often spoke of the peace and consolation she 
had found in having lived in the fear of her Creator. 
A night or two before her departure, on her saying 
she thought it was easier for her to leave the world 
than for those who had children to part with, a 
friend said, “ there are many who love thee!” On 
this she said that it might be so, and that would be 
consummated hereafter. Near her end with great 
tenderness she expressed her belief that she was 
passing away, and added, “I would not have you 
troubled ; it is to joy unspeakable and full of glory?’’ 

Her death took place Tenth month 2nd, 1772, 
she being about forty-eight years of age. 

Antediluvian Trees.—We saw, a few days since, 
two remarkable specimens of petrified trees from 
Pike's Peak. They belong to the University of 
Chicago, and so far as our knowledge extends, 
though a young institution, it has the finest and 
largest specimens of the antediluvian forests with 
which we are acquainted. One is lost in his own 
thoughts, while attempting to grasp the vast revo- 
lutions which have past over our planet since these 
immense trees grew. 

While the change to stone is complete, the 
structure of the wood is as perfectly preserved as 
if no change had occurred. ‘The petrifying agent 
was Silica, and it may be seen incrusting some 
portions of the surface in white and blue globules. 

From the curvature of the annual rings of 
growth, we judge the tree from which these speci- 
mens come, to have been at least fourteen feet in 
diameter, and their number and thickness indicate 
that it must have required about one thousand and 
six hundred years to grow to that size. The larger 
specimen of the two is over nine feet in circumter- 
euce at the base, on which it stands nearly erect, 
and is five feet and a half high, and weighs one 
ton and a half (3000 pounds.) The other speci- 
men is nearly as long, weighing half as much, and 
is nearly uniform in size from end to end, while 
the larger specimen tapers from the base to about 
half the size at the top. 

The species to which these wonderful specimens 
belong, has probably been long extinct, but they 
appear to resemble very closely, in every respect, 
|the California redwood; and for a public institu- 
tion of learning they constitute a most beautiful 
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an‘! lasting monument of the primeval forest to 


which they belonged. They are well worthy of 
the attention of the curious and the scientific.— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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Selected. 
DON’T RUN IN DEBT. 

Don’t run in debt, never mind, never mind, 

If your clothes are faded and torn ; 
Fix ’em up, make them do, it is better far, 

Than to have the heart weary and worn. 


Who'll love you more for the cut of your hat, 
Or your ruff, or the tie of your shoe? 

The shape of your vest, or your boots or cravat, 
If they know you're in debt for the new? 


There’s no comfort, I tell you, in walking the street 
In fine ciothes, if you know you're in debt, 

And feel that some tradesman perchance you may meet, 
Who will sneer, ‘ They’re not paid for yet.” 


Good friend, let me beg of you, don’t run in debt, 
If the chairs and the sofus are old; 

They will fit your back better than any new set, 
Unless they are paid for with gold. 


If the house is too small, draw closer together, 
Keep it warm with a hearty good will; 

A big one, unpaid for, in all kinds of weather, 
Will send to your warm heart a chill. 


Don’t run in debt now, dear girls; take the hint; 
if the fashions bave changed since last season, 
Old Nature is out in the very same tint, 
And old Nature, we think, has some reason. 


Just say to your friends, that you cannot afford 
To spend time to keep up with the fashions ; 

That your purse is too light, and your bonour too bright, 
To be tarnished by such silly passions. 


Gents, don’t run in debt; let your friends, if they can, 
Have their horses, fine feathers, and flowers ; 

But, unless they are paid for, be more of a man 
Than to envy the sunsbiny hours. 


If you’ve money to spare, I have nothing to say; 
Spend your pounds and your pence as you please; 
But mind you, the man who his note has to pay, 
Is the man who is never at ease, 


Kind husband, now don't run in debt any more; 
Twill fill your wife's cup full of sorrow, 

To know that a neighbonr will call at your door 
With a bill you must settle to-morrow. 


O, take my advice, it is good, it is true; 

But, lest you may some of you doubt it, 
I'll whisper a secret now, seeing ’tis you; 

I’ve tried it, and know all about it. 

a 
For “The Friend.” 
Let Divine Love Spread and Prevail. 
There is doubtless a large number of Friends 


distributed through all the Yearly Meetings, who| 


desire the prosperity of the Truth, in whom divine 
love prevails, leading them to seek the spiritual 
welfare of their brethren and sisters, and to endea- 
vour to strengthen the bond of christian fellowship 


which subsists in the household of faith. The} 


breaches of the unity which once subsisted in our 
Society, ought to increase the fervency of the living 
members, to labour and breathe in spirit for the 
gathering back into the fold of Christ, those who 
have fallen in with the world, and are strangers to 
the cementing and humbling efficacy of the love of 
God, overspreading and contriting their hearts. 


Where the loss of this love has made way for the’ 


reception of wrong principles and practice, pleading 
iv the spirit of meekness with a brother or sister, 
who has lost the true vision, may reach the witness 
in them, draw from error, and would yield far 
more peace to the faithful labourer, than talking 
about these defects to other persons. Where it 
was known that this restoring, uniting disposition 
was at work in different parts, to heal the breaches, | 


and to stop the spreading of divisions, the example|men have explained this mystery in a different way. 
of such christian labourers would extend its har-| But what signify all their explanations ? 


THE FRIEND. 


monizing influence, and tend to enlist others inthe|explain it as they will, the wonder remains the 
same good cause. As individuals in the smaller|/same, and we must look upon the reproduction of 
meetings were brought to lay down their arms, |the seed as a continual miracle. 
and come into true fellowship, the way would gra- | Is there upon earth a machine, is there a palace, 
|dually open for the reunion of larger meetings, the is there even a city, which contains so inuch that 
‘benefits of religious association would afresh spring is wonderful as is enclosed in a single little seed 
up, and the joy and peace which is in the Holy|—one grain of eorn, one little brown apple-seed, 
Spirit would, we might hope, be diffused through-|one small seed of a tree, picked up, perhaps, by a 
out the body at large. \sparrow for her little ones, the smallest of a poppy 
In the course of their travels, some ministers |or a blue-bell, or even one of the seeds that are so 
have been instrumental in removing differences, {small that they float about in the air invisible to 
‘and restoring love and unity between offended|our eyes? Ah! there is a world of marvel and 
‘parties, of which Jobn Richardson gives the fol-| brilliant beauties hidden in each of these tiny seeds, 
lowing instances in bis own experience. He says, | Consider their immense number, the perfect separa- 
“ After the Lord had healed me, he sent me |tion of the different kinds, their power of life and 
forth in the work of the ministry, and the first |resurreetion, and their wonderful fruitfulness, 
journey I took was into Lincolnshire; and through} Consider first their number. About a hundred 
\Coventry to Warwick, to see William Dewsbury. |and fifty years ago, the celebrated Linnzeus, who 
One thing is remarkable; in giving him an ac- has been called “the father of botany,” reckoned 
,count of the particular towns and places I had|about 8,000 different kinds of plants; and he then 
passed through, in answer to his inquiry what thought that the whole number existing eould not 
way I came, I mentioned Coventry, whieh was|much exceed 10,000. Buta hundred years after 
the last and the worst; for some of the rade|him, M. de Candolle, of Geneva, described 40,000 
people flung stones at me with great violence, as I kinds of plants, and he supposed it possible that 
|was speaking in the meeting, so that had the Lord the number might even amount to 100,000, 
suffered them to hit me, they might have spoiled| Well, let me ask you, Have these 100,000 kinds 
me; but my faith in the Lord, and the strength of of plants ever failed to bear the right seed? Have 
the Truth, bore up my mind above the fear of what|they ever deceived us? Has a seed of wheat ever 
wicked men could do to me. After William had | yielded barley, or a seed of a poppy grown up into 
heard my account, he fixed his eyes on me, and a sunflower? Has a syeamore tree ever sprung 
said, thou must go back again to Coventry. LI ap- from an aeorn, or a beach tree from a ehesnut! 
peared unwilling for two reasons; first, because 1) A little bird may carry away the small seed of a 
thought I had cleared myself of that people; se- jsycamore in its beak to feed its nestlings, and om 
condly, I thought it not safe to run into the dan-|the way may drop it on the ground. The tiny 
\ger of suffering, unless I was satisfied the Lord re-\seed may spring up and grow where it fell, unnotie- 
quired it of me. But William was positive, and said |ed, and sixty years after it may become a magni- 
|| must go, for there was a service for me to do there. | fieent. tree, under which the floeks of the valley and 
Upon a deliberate consideration of the matter, and their shepherds may rest in the shade. 
seeking to the Lord to know his will in it, I found; Consider next the wonderful power of life and 
my way clear to go, and [ had some service and |resurreetion bestowed on the seeds of plants, so 
|good satisfaction, and left Friends nearer to one an- that they may be preserved from year to year, and 
‘other than when I first met thera; for there had\even from century to century. 
been a misunderstanding amongst some Friends in| Let a child put a few seeds in a drawer and shut 
that city.” ‘them up, and sixty years afterwards, when his hair 
| This labour was a blessing to the members of is white and his steps tottering, let him take one of 
ithat meeting, and no doubt brought its reward to these seeds and sow it in the ground, and soon after 
jhim. On coming to Tamworth, he found there he will see it spring up into new life, and become 
jwas a difference, especially between two Friends,|a young, fresh, and beautiful plant. 
who bad made a considerable figure in the meet-| M. Jouannet, relates that in the year 1835, 
ing. He says, “I felt it upon me to go to oue of several old Celtic tombs were diseovered near Ber- 
them, and warn him of the spirit of prejudice and |gorae. Under the head of each of the dead bodies 
euvy; for if he gave way to it, it would eat out his |there was found a small square stone or briek, with 
love to Friends and Truth, and he would deeline|a hole in it, containing a few seeds, whieh had been 
‘meetings, and come to nought, and turn his back placed there beside the dead by the heathen friends, 
op the Truth, which came to be fulfilled as L after-| who had buried them, perhaps 1,500 or 1,700 years 
|wards heard, for he became a loose man, and listed before. ‘These seeds were carefully sowed by those 
himself to be a soldier.’’ These cases eonyey in- who found them. What was seen to spring from 
struction and warning; one party received the de-'the dust of the dead? Beautiful sun-flowers, blue 
signed benefit of faithful labour, and though the |eorn flowers, and elover, bearing blossoms as bright 
other resisted the proffered help and counsel for|and sweet as those which are woven into wreaths 
his preservation, the honest messenger had his re- by the merry ehildren now playing in our fields. 
ward, and was clear of his downfall.“ Brethren,! ~ Some years ago, a vase, hermetically sealed, was 
if a man be overtaken with a fault, ye whieh are found in a mummy-pit in Egypt, by the English 
spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of meck- traveller, Wilkinsoa, who sent it tothe British Mu- 
ness, considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” seam. ‘The librarian there, having unfortunately 
- ‘broken it, discovered in it a few grains of wheat 
The Murvels of a Seed.—Have you ever eon-|and one or two peas, old, wrinkled, and as hard as 
sidered how wonderful a thing the seed of a plant stone. ‘The peas were planted carefully under glass 
is? Itisthe miracle of miracles. God said, “ Let/on the fourth of June, 1844, and at the end of 
there be plants yielding seed ;” and it is further thirty days these were seen to spring up into new 
added, “each one after his kind.” . \life. They had been buried probably about 3,000 
The great naturalist, Cuvier, thought that the | years ago, perhaps in the time of Moses, and had 
germs of all past, present, and future generations |slept all that long time, apparently dead, yet stilk 
of seed were contained, one within the other, as if|living in the dust of the tomb.— Gaussen, 
packed in a succession of boxes. Other learned | 
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Wor dly pride and spiritual pride are alike 
Let them ‘detestable. 
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For “The Friend.” |Jead him safely on his journey, and to the city of|happy, and in pains. But when all within us bows, 


Will the editor please, if it meet his approba- 
tion, to insert in “ The Friend” the inclosed, taken 
from the collection known as ‘‘ Kendall’s Letters.” 


“ Eleventh mo. 7th, 1800. 

“Esteemed Friend,—The ingenuous manner in 
which I found the hints I lately ventured to give 
thee were received, induces me to throw before thee 
some thoughts which have at times struck me, re- 
specting the dangers that await ministers in our 
Society, more especially the young, and shall I 
add, those of thy sex. I think it possible, at least, 
in the first place, that an honest and grateful de- 
sire to bear testimony to the Lord's goodness in 
his tender and fatherly dealings with his poor 
children in this state of probation, may carry some 
forward into an office unto which, in its more so- 
lemn and important services, they were never 
called or qualified; and this is more peculiarly 
likely, when a fresh sense of mercies received may 
raise this language in the soul, ‘ What shall I ren- 
der unto the Lord for all his benefits! Surely, [ 
will take the cup of salvation, graciously handed 
me, and call upon the name of the Lord.’ Hav- 
ing thus stepped forward on motives of gratitude 
and obedience, the fear of looking back after put- 
ting our hand to the plough, may rather tend to 
push forward, while tenderness in the minds of 
some Friends, and want of judgment in others, may 
have precluded all plain dealing, and the whole- 
some advice of true eldership. ‘Thus, where only 
a little incense from ‘ the fields of offering,’ when 
the dews of Hermon have refreshed the breathing 
plants, might be looked for, the works of an apos- 
tle may be attempted, and the result is evident. 
The sacred cause is not promoted; nay, worse, it 
is injured, and those who love it above all things, 
are wounded : wounded, too, in the house of their 
friends, where wounds are most deeply felt. ‘To 
those also who may have been rightly called, 
there is great need of suspecting the possibility of 
deception, especially if of sanguine temperament, 
and the mind apt to take lofty excursions, in the 
dangerous regions of imagination, ‘There is a ju- 
dicious remark of some unknown writer on this 
head, of which I took a copy, and it is at thy ser- 
vice. ‘There is no faculty of the soul more ex- 
posed to the attacks of our ever active enemy, at 
least, more liable to be injured by them, than the 
imagination ; its vature is so restless and ungo- 
vernable, that the utmost vigilance of a well regu- 
lated mind, and the assiduous use of all the wea- 
pons of our warfare, are scarcely sufficient for keep- 
ing it in that degree of subordination, which is 
necessary for repelling the enemy’s assaults. And 
when, in addition to this disadvantage, the mind is 
much unfurnished wit: knowledge, the judgment 
weak, and the temper sanguine, it is no wonder 
that the father of lies should rule in the imagina- 
tion.” But by all this, 1 am not desiring to dis- 
courage what is right, and am fully persuaded that 
there is a way yet cast up, wherein the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, to the wisdom of this world, 
shall not err; and that if the eye be single, and 
the heart attentive to the simple path of duty, the 
Whole body will be filled with light sufficient for 
the duties required. What I wish to enforce is, 
that in teachers, as fully, (if not more so,) as in 
hearers, great watchfuluess, care, and fear, with 
great simplicity of soul, are required. * * * 
With nothing but good-will to the best and most 


glorious cause, do I thus write; 1 hope thou wilt! 


bot misconceive me, for truly do 1 desire that 
Zion’s light may go forth as brightness, and her 
Salvation as a lamp that burneth; that the bene- 
ficial light thus handed to the weary traveller, may 


the great King. 


I am thy real friend, R. G.” 


Grafting the Grape—In the February number 
of the Genessee Furmer, we find the following ar- 
ticle, from the pen of Samuel Miller, of Clamdale 
Nursery, near Lebanon, Pennsylvania, which we 
deem valuable at this time. As early in the spring 
as the ground can be got away from the stock to 
be grafted upon, clean away from around the 
stem, two three inches deep, saw or cut off the 
vine smooth; then prepare your graft, (which 
should have been cut from the vine in the early 
part of the winter.) If your stock is thick, say 
one inch or more in diameter, cut out a wedge to 
correspond with the wedge on the graft; if the 
stock be less than three-quarters of an inch in di- 
ameter, then merely split down clean, as in the 
usual way of cleft grafting, but if the graft be not 
held firmly, it is well to tie around the split with a 


the work is cut short; we see, we feel, weown His 
hand in all; in all we kisstherod. Then He who 
hath appointed it, most sweetly reigns. 
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War continues to desolate our country, and de- 
prave the morals of the people. Victory stimulates 
the loyal portion of the community to renewed 
exertions to obtain a final triumph over all armed 
opposition to the government; while defeat in- 
flames the evil passions of the rebels, and with the 
consciousness of numerical and material weakness, 
their hatred towards the free States appears to 
augment, and urges them into the infatuated policy 
of destroying their own property, and thus cutting 
of their only resources, lest they may fall into 


bit of matting or strong thread, which will rot off the hands of those they are determined to consider 


before doing any damage. When you have inserted 

the graft, draw the earth in, and press firmly 
around the joint where operated upon, and up to, 
and barely exposing the bud, filling it with dry 
mould, if the earth be wet. Use no cement what- 
ever; I believe it is a great evil. Be sure to cover 
your graft with loose straw, or some kind of rub- 
bish that will not pack tight; this is to keep the 
frost from hoisting out the graft, in case freezing 
occurs afterward, which frequently is the case, as 
I have grafted in February sometimes, as well as 
to shade the bud and keep the air off somewhat— 
a necessary precaution. When the graft begins to 
grow, the natural or stock suckers must be kept 
down, or they will soon rob the graft. I have 
jusually succeeded in this way with about eighty 
tailure. For root grafting in the house, my best 
success has been obtained when done in the saddle 
mode—and this done late in the spring when the 
viues begin to grow. One important part has al- 
most been overlooked. 
inearly similar wood; for instance, Delaware will 
hardly take at all on a rank fox, while upon 
Clinton and our wild frost grape it takes very freely. 
Almost any kind will take upon Isabella — Late 
Paper. 


Keep in the Simplicity —lI believe myself called 
jupon to bear an open, unequivocal, unflinching tes- 


'per cent., while I hear universal complaints of 


You must select stocks of 


as their enemies. 

In the present state of excitement in the public 
wind, and the wide-spread passion for the bloody 
arbitrament of the sword in this quarrel, there 
seems little room for Friends to do more than 
meekly and unyieldingly maintain their peaceable 
principles in conversation and example; striving, 
so far as they may be enabled, to extend the feel- 
ings of good-will and conciliation, which become 
the disciples of the Saviour of men. There is great 
loss sustained by allowing the mind to become 
engrossed or unsettled by the military movements 
and exploits of the day, or to imbibe the feelings of 
hostility and revenge which so generally prevail 
towards those who have risen up in rebellion 
against the government. Friends are especially 
(called on in this serious juncture, to seek for abi- 
lity to walk consistently with their high vocation ; 
ever-bearing in mind that according to the decla- 
|ration of the apostle, all the law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this: Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself; and that this love cannot exist where 
men are in the spirit of war, seeking to take each 
jother’s lives, and to do each other all the damage 
ithey can inflict, and that it will not allow of our 
/rejoicing in the murderous triumph of the battle 
| field. 
| An upright, faithful support of the religion of 
Christ may be allowed to introduce us into much 
mental conflict, and, in the course of time, may 





timony, not only against all pride, extravagance, |€Ven expose us to danger; but the experience of 
ostentation and excess, but also in a peeuliar man-|those who have trodden the narrow way before us, 
ber against all the secret insinuations and covered | teacaes, that in the discipline of the human heart, 
appearances, under which they are creeping in, and| He who alone knows its deceitfulness, not unfre- 
growing up amongst us asa Society. IL have for | quently sees meet to employ affliction, and per- 
years believed, that the declension amongst Friends| mits his devoted child to feel as though the tide of 
from the true standard of simplicty is great; and | adversity seb strongly against him ; so that the per- 
I am of the wind, that if they had diligently heark- | formance of the Divine will would seem to involve, 
ened unto, and implicity obeyed the dictates of best | Suffering, losses, and dangers which be cannot 
Wisdom, they would have been led to “ apply all/escape. But resignation is his duty, and a firm 
the gifts of Divine Providence to the purposes for |Teliauce that He who calls for the test of his obe- 
which they were intended.” I believe that it is my | dience, and knows the motive to action, will, in his 
duty to live in such an humble, plain, homely, sim- almighty power and his fatherly pity, provide for 
ple manner, as that neither in the furniture, food, |¢very exigency, and cause all things eventually to 
or clothing used, any misapplication of the gifts of| work together for his good. Z Much is said about 
Divine Providence may be admitted or encouraged. | love of country, and in praise of those who are 
|willing to die in its defence; but he is the true 

The Way Christ Reigns.—The will of God is! patriot whose humble, blameless life, and fervent, 
ever best for us; aud | am beyond a doubt con- effectual prayers, rise as a sweet memorial before 
firmed, that every attempt to escape from what He| the throne of the Majesty on high, and draw down 
appoints, and each impatient thought or motion un-|the regard and blessing of Him who ruleth in the 
der it, but adds to our affliction; and that, until| kingdoms of men; moving him in pity to the work- 
we bow without reserve, and without au inward/manship of bis hand, to restrain the wrath of 
murmur, to the all-righteous sway of His sceptre in| wicked men, to stay the scourge of war, and permit 
and over us, we shall remain, in some degree, un- | the land once more to enjoy the blessing of peace. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. War News.—Certain newspapers having persisted in 
Forricy.—News from England to the 9th inst. The|the publication of military details, in violation of the 
blockade of the Southern ports of the United States had| orders of the War department, the Secretary of War has 
been discussed in Parliament. It was condemned by) 0Tdered the enforcement of the penalties, and a special 
some of the speakers for its alleged inefficiency, and it; court martial to be held at Washington, for the trial and 


was asserted that the only prospect of bringing about| punishment of the offenders. The editors of three jour- | 


a conclusion of the war, was the recognition on the part "4/3, (two in New York, and one in Boston,) have, it is 
of Great Britain and the great European Powers, of the) stated, been arrested for trial. tenth 
independence of the Southern States. The Solicitor-| The War.—New Mexico.—From the accounts given by 


General was of the opinion that it was the duty of the| the Santa Fe Gazette, it would seem that the U.S. troops | 


Government to maintain, as they had hitherto done,| bad suffered a defeat in the late engagement. Six re- 
° ; , 7 2 aw > ; 
strict and impartial neutrality between the contending | giments of Federal troops have been ordered from Fort 
parties. With regard to the blockade, its efficiency must| Scott to assist in driving the rebels out of the territory. 
be judged by Great Britain by those principles of inter-| Arkansas.—At the latest dates, the army of Gen. Curtis 
national law which had been laid down by the most Jis-| Pemained near the great battle field of Pea Ridge, in the 
tinguished jurists, and which had invariably been acted N. W. corner of the State. The prisoners taken have 
on when questions of blockade had arisen. England been sent under an escort to St. Louis. The rebel force, 
- 5 . * ss . r . 
had as strong an interest as any country in the world | i® the vicinity, under Price and Van Dorn, was still 
in maintaining the rights of blockade by a belligerent| formidable in numbers. A considerable body of rebels 
power, and she was bound to exercise the greatest cau- who were posted at Salem, Fulton county, were recently 
tion before she took any course which might ulti-| attacked and routed by some U.S. troops from Missouri. 
mately destroy the value of maritime supremacy, that| Many of the rebels were killed and wounded, and others 
great arm on which her independence and strength had|t#ken prisoners. Missouri—The rebel position at Is- 
been established. He also quoted numerous precedents| !#nd No. 10 on the Mississippi, is found to be very strong. 


to show that the present blockade was as efficiert as| The flotilla of gun and mortar boats commanded by | 


other blockades had been in former years, and that it| Com. Foote, had not, in a week’s time, made much im- 
would be a violation both of international law and of] PTession, and it was thought the attempt would scarcely 


the principles of neutrality to break it. The Solicitor-| 
General spoke earnestly and ably, and resumed his seat 
amidst cheers from all parts of the House. 

The steamer Annie Shields had arrived at Queens- 
town, having run the blockade of Wilmington, N. C.,| 
with a cargo of rosin, cotton and tobacco. 

The London money market was easy, and the rates of 
interest low. The arrivals of specie from Australia and/| 


succeed without the co-operation of a land force. The 
river banks at that place are at present overflowed. 


| Tennessee.—A large body of U. 8S. troops has advanced 


to Savannah, in the southern part of the State. The 


main army of the rebels was concentrated near Corinth, | 


Mississippi, where it is reported about 50,000 were col- 
lected, under the command of Gen. Beauregard. The 
Memphis Appeal expects Gen. Beauregard will soon per- 


other quarters, during the previous week, had amounted | fect the organization and discipline of the army, and 
to $6,000,000. American securities were in demand, at|!argely increase its numbers. A special agent of the 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Israel Buffinton, agt., Mass., $2, vol, 
35, and for S. Lincon, P. Tripp, P. Chace, N. Buffinton, 
M. Chace, M. Buffinton, and Wm. F. Woods, $2 each, 
vol. 35; from Wm. P. Bedell, agt., Io., $2, vol. 34, for 
|Jos. Embree, $2, to 14, vol. 34, for Sl. Stanley, $2, vol. 
35; from Asa Garretson, agt., O., for Francis Davis, $5, 
to 6, vol. 36, for Eli Kennard, $3, to 27, vol. 33; from 
|Ed. H. Wood, D. C., $2, vol. 35; from 8. Hobson, agt., 
O., for Jos. Penrose, $5, to 27, vol. 35. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding-School 
at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, 
the 4th of next month, at 2 o’clock, p.m. 

The Committee on Instruction and that on Admis- 
sions meet on the same day; the former, at 10 o'clock, 
jand the latter, at 11 o’clock, a. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination of the schools, commencing on Third-day 
/morning, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same 
week. 

Third month 19th, 1862. 





Jort Evans, Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
|conveyances will be at the Street Road Station, to meet 
the trains that leave Philadelphia at 2 and 4.30 P. m., on 
Second-day afternoon, the 31st instant. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of Friends’ Boarding-school at 
West-Town will commence on Second-day, the 12th of 
| Fifth month next. Parents and others intending to 
send their children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Dupre Kyigut, Superintendent, at the 


advancing rates. | Post-office department acting in Tennessee and the bor- ee ee! ‘ae ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 
The Liverpool cotton market was without material] der of Kentucky, reports as follows: “It is gratifying to | ¢ reb street, Philadelphia. 
change. Fair New Orleans was quoted at 14d.; Uplands, find wherever I have been, that there is a strong desire | 
13d. Stock in port, 440,000 bales, including 166,000] for the re-establishment of the mails, and willingness) WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIR‘S, 
American. Breadstuffs dull, and prices declining. among the people ae severe 6e their allegiance. Ken- | (ON THE PHILAD. AND BALTIMORE CENTRAL RAILROAD.) 
Three Days Later—There had been a debate in the} tucky.— About 5000 rebels having entrenched themselves The S 1 Session will 2 
House of Lords, respecting the American blockade. It/ 0" the summit of the Cumberland mountains, near Pound | _ Fifth mor eee will open on Second-day, the 
was similar in character to that in the House of Com- | Gap, on the frontiers of Virginia, Gen. Garfield ascended | ot Po . i eae He —— 
mons. Lord John Russell sustained the neutrality po-| the mountain with a force of infantry, to disperse them. | or information ant ett ars, 2 ae Petastedl 
licy of the Government. He then proceeded to reply to} The rebels fled as soon as the attack commenced, aban- | Third — oo ts 0. Ba. 
the proofs adduced by Lord Campbell of the inefficiency doning everything, and made good their escape into} *bIFG MO. Olly SDS. _ selatetndiSaltate i= 
of the blockade, recounted the efforts by which the} Virginia. Virginia.—On the 23d inst., an ENC eee 
United States had sought to render it effective, and con-| 00k place about four miles from Winchester, between) Diep, on the 22d of First month, 1862, at her resi- 
sidered that the want of cotton in our own markets, and | the U.S. forces and the rebel army commanded by Gen. }dence in East Whiteland, Chester county, Penna., Desy, 
the deficiency of our manufactured goods in the Confe- | Jackson, in which the latter was defeated with the loss| wife of David Cope; a beloved member and elder of 
derate States, were the best test that the blockade was not/ ©! part of their guns and 800 prisoners. Some hundreds | Whiteland Particular and Goshen Monthly Meeting, in 
an empty proclamation. As to the number and size of! Were killed and wounded on both sides. 4 North Caro- the sixty-sixth year of her age. She bore a protracted 
the vessels which had eluded the blockading squadrons, | lina.—Newbern, N. C., has been taken by Gen. Burnside, illness with a remarkable degree of patience and resig- 
much exaggeration existed, many of the vessels which| after a severe engagement, in which 537 of the Federal | nation, manifesting an entire submission to the will of 
had run the blockade being only coasters of small | Soldiers were killed or wounded. About 200 rebels | her heavenly Father; and though (at times) her suffer- 
draught, running from creek to creek. were taken prisoners, ; Their loss, in killed and wound-|ings were very great—never was heard a murmor or 
Unirep Stares.—Congress.—Much time has been oc-| ed, is not known, but is supposed to be less than that of | complaint. Frequent and fervent were ber supplica- 
cupied latterly in speech-making, with but little pro-| the U. S. troops, as the rebels were protected by their tions to be released, and that patience might be granted 
gress in the business of legislation. The tax bill has entrenchments. Gen. Burnside reports the capture of to the end. At one time she remarked, “ I have nothing 
been under discussion in the House of Representatives, , 46 heavy guns, 18 pieces of light artillery, large quan-|to boast of but infirmities, and nothing to recommend 
its different items being closely scrutinized. The bill) tities of ammunition, &c., together with a number of) me to His mercy, but poverty.” Again: “ Devth is an 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia! Vessels and valuable merchandise, consisting of rosin, | honest hour, and to die the death of the righteous, we 
bas been discussed in the Senate. | turpentine, cotton, &c. Immediately after the occupa-|must live godly lives.” At anot°er time: “ The only 
New York.—Mortality last week, 417. | tion of Newbern, Gen. Burnside sent an expedition to} passport to a peaceful eternity is a belief in the Redeem- 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 296; of cousump-| Beaufort, N. C., but the place was evacuated before the |er of men; He came to seek and save that which was 
tion, 52. . S. troops arrived. They found the rebels had blown lost.” Toward the close, her spirit was one of almost 
Southern Items.—Secession newspapers now very sel- 4P Fort Macon before their departure, and had also|constant prayer, and, in her extreme weakness, could 
dom reach the North. It is, however, ascertained, that| burned the steamer Nashville, which was lying in the; be heard her little petitions of, ‘Dearest Father, take 
great alarm exists in Richmond since the retreat of the] Port. | Florida —Com, Dupont, in command of an ex-/me to thyself;” “Come, Lord Jesus; come quickly.” 
rebel army from Manassas. The citizens were gather- | pedition from Port Royal, has taken possession of St.|She exhorted those around to be faithful to each mavi- 
ing up their valuables for a timely flight, but were stop-| Augustine and Jacksonville, and also of Fort Marion.|fest duty, and assured them she saw nothing in her 
ped by the military authorities, who have entire posses-| St. Augustine is the oldest city in the United States,/way; “no clond, no darkness to prevent my entrance 
sion of the city. The Memphis Appeal, contains a des-| having been settled by the Spaniards, before the first |into the better land.” “Heaven is a happy home, and 
patch from Richmond, dated the 11th inst., stating that} colonies were planted in Virginia. Ph hese places were |the grave a quiet resting place.” Thus has passed away 
President Davis is coming West soon, and urging the, all surrendered without resistance. The government has |another “ Mother in Isracl,” and while we mourn for the 
people to rally to his standard. Ammunition is said to|2°W entire possession of East Florida. Louisiana.— departed, itis not as those without hope—having the 
be plenty at Memphis, but there is a scarcity of good | Gen. Butler's expedition of land and naval forces has comforting assurance that her purified spirit has been 
fire-arms. Pikes were being made in great numbers, to} arrived at Ship Island, near the entrance of the Missis- | admitted into that sacred city, “ not one of whose inha- 
supply the deficiency. Many Union men had left Mem-| S!ppi. An early attempt to capture New Orleans was|bitants can say, I am sick.” 
phis, abandoning their property to be confiscated. The| ®ticipated as a probable occurrence. al in Cincinnati, on the 13th of Second month, 
railroads terminating at Memphis were being connected, | The Markets, ge.—The following were the quotations | Hannan Sykes; an esteemed member of the religious 
so that all the rolling stock of the roads can be sent| the 23d inst. New York—Red wheat, $1.35 a $1.37 ;|Society of Friends ; well known in this city where she 
down to New Orleans, when it becomes necessary. The/ barley, 88 cts. a 90 cts.; oats, 374 cts. a 40 cts.; rye, |long resided, and in Burlington county, N. J., of which 
New Orleans Crescent of the 11th, notices the prevalent 80 cts. a 82 cts. ; yellow corn, 58 cts. a 60 cts. The|she was a native. Her health had failed some months 
disposition to invest in the great staples, sugar and mo-| Specie held by the New York banks, has increased to| before her death. 











lasses ; 9000 bhds. of the former and 5000 barrels of the 
latter having recently changed hands. 


a desire to get rid of the Confederate currency is at the 
bottom of the movement, some parties being apprehen- 
sive that the city may soon fall into the hands of the 
U.S. government. 





| over $32,000,000. 








Sales of gold at 1} a 1} premium. 
It is hinted that| The money market ensy, the rate of discount being from |fortable assurance that her departure was in peace. 


5} to 7 per cent. Philadelphia—Red wheat, $1.30 a 
$1.31; white, $1.40 a $1.50; rve, 70 ets. ; yellow corn, | 
93 cts. a S4cts.; oats, 36 cts.; clover seed, $5.00 a 
| $9.37. 


Her friends who were with her some 
|months before, and at the time of her close, feel a com- 





, Second mo. 19th, 1862, in Penn township, Ches- 


|ter connty, Pa., Estuer, wife of Samuel Harvey; & 
;member of West Grove Particular and New Garden 
| Monthly Meeting, aged nearly eighty-two years. 






